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JAMES BOYD AND THE HISTORICAL 
NOVEL* 


By Donatp R. Murpuy 


Some twenty years ago when anyone said ‘‘historical 
novel,’’ the ordinary reader thought automatically When 
Knighthood Was in Flower. Today the response is 
‘‘Sabatini.’’ The answer is as ready and as uncritical 
as if the question were part of a psycho-analyst’s word- 
association test. Then as now ‘‘historical novel’’ meant 
cloak-and-sword melodrama, a few important historical 
incidents, a few great men dragged into the story by the 
hair, all combined to make a fairy-tale fit to kill an 
afternoon. 

Yet if this is what a historical novel is, we need a new 
name for the story James Boyd has written. Here is one 
man who can write of a period in past history without 
going to Stanley Weyman or Charles Major for a model. 
For him, the development of the last dozen years in fiction 
has not been in vain. Freshness of vision, the abandon- 
ment of traditional material, the use of realistic technique 
—these he applies as willingly to the America of the 
Revolution as his contemporaries do to the somewhat 
different America that survived the great war. 

For years I have hoped that some one would write a 
novel like Nostromo and place the setting, not in an 
imaginary South American country but in a very definite 
place and period of American history. It would be a 
novel that would deal with characters that were a product 


*Drums, by James Boyd. (Scribner’s, $2.50.) 
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of the period and yet were important in their own right. 
It would create for us the customs and events that shaped 
these lives. It would shun the clap-trap romanticism 
which increases the heroism and the virtues of our fore- 
fathers directly in proportion to the length of time they 
have been dead. This, it seems to me, is what Mr. Boyd 
has been trying to do. He is one of the few American 
novelists who have attempted anything of the sort; he is 
the only one, in recent years at least, who has come near 
success. 

For the most part, our writers of fiction dealing with 
American history have had a different aim. Winston 
Churchill was out to tell in fictional form about the Revo- 
lution, or the Civil War, or the westward movement of 
the people. Sugar-coated history was his aim; and this 
aim was well accomplished. Richard Carvel is still a 
good juvenile. The Crossing is more than that; the 
historical research that went into it and the significance 
of the period with which it deals will make it for some 
years a historical sketch worth reading. But Churchill 
was not interested in character; he was not interested in 
anything but the more superficial aspects of history; and 
his writing, for the most part competent, was also 
singularly uninspired. 

Mary Johnston in her Civil War stories had an aim 
somewhat similar and an execution much more skilful. 
The hero of The Long Roll is not the young man who 
presumably has the center of the stage. Her theme is not 
what a particular situation, a particular type of life does 
to a particular character. The theme is the war itself 
and the hero the southern army, particularly the southern 
army as typified by Stonewall Jackson. 

Hergesheimer in Balisand has come nearer than any 
of his predecessors to the historical novel we hope to see. 
Balisand, despite the excellence of the handling of the 
background and of the chief character, is weakened by 
the author’s evident partiality for his hero. A Tory who 
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joined the Revolutionary forces because he failed to 
realize what the Revolution meant, this country gentle- 
man offered splendid material for a fine book. Yet 
Hergesheimer’s persistent labeling of pigheadedness as 
strength of character and his insistent explanations of 
what he considers the fine points of the chief character 
alienate the reader’s sympathy and spoil the narrative. 
It is customary to speak patronizingly of the way 
Thackeray pets Amelia in Vanity Fair. Balisand exhibits 
the modern method of doing the same thing. In the end, 
I think, Tubal Cain is likely to rank higher than Balisand. 
It is more objectively handled, and the period it deals 
with may prove to be more significant. 

Drums tells of a boy in North Carolina who grows up 
during the period leading up to the Revolution. The 
story is simple. Johnnie Fraser is raised on a farm in 
Halifax county, not in the back-country but in a section 
that had been frontier a generation before. He goes to 
Edenton for his edueation, witnesses the agitation 
leading up to the Declaration, returns home in some 
indecision and is sent to London to look after some busi- 
ness for his father. Chiefly because he is lonely for his 
own people, he joins American raiders from a ship of 
John Paul Jones, and after adventures at sea comes home 
to serve in Greene’s army. 

The handling of character is not particularly impor- 
tant. Mr. Boyd apparently set out to show what the 
Revolution would mean to one average boy in a certain 
section. The usual method of course is to have the hero 
existing only from alarm to alarm; in one chapter, he 
resists the stamp tax; in the next, the tax on tea; and in 
the third, he is off carrying dispatches for Washington. 
To Johnnie Fraser, the political agitations came as un- 
important rumors from a long way off; the tax riots 
bothered him little; he never heard of the Regulation; the 
Revolution itself struck him as an unfortunate accident 
destined chiefly to upset his personal plans. Young Mr. 
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Fraser was chiefly interested in whether he was to be 
allowed to ride the bay colt, when he would go away to 
school, whether Sir Nat’s horse would win at the races, 
and what Sallie Merrillees thought of him. The book 
deals with these things and with the unwilling recognition 
which the political events of the day finally forced from 
him. 

With Johnnie Fraser, Mr. Boyd did what he set out to 
do. With some of the minor characters, he was not so 
successful. Jenney is poorly done, a picturesque note 
added with deliberation. Eve Tennant is a survivor of a 
hundred novels. She appears in at least four of Robert 
W. Chambers’. The historical characters are well 
sketched. On John Paul Jones and Willie Jones (spelled 
Wylie by Boyd) the author seems to follow De Koven 
closely and works over the material excellently. 

More credit is due Mr. Boyd for the way in which he 
has made use of his materials. Narrative in black and 
white is the order of the day with most historical novels. 
Generalizations take the place of specific details. Mr. 
Boyd writes of this bygone period as if he had lived in it 
and remembered every detail. His descriptions are full 
of color and specific terms. He differentiates carefully 
between the life of the farm community in Halifax county, 
the backwoods, and the civilization of the town. Edenton 
is well done, but that tide-water culture has been de- 
seribed before. I cannot remember, however, where the 
life of the farm country, a generation removed from the 
frontier, has been as well handled. The feat is one which 
probably cannot be appreciated in full except by one who 
has hunted through dozens of dry volumes to find the 
insignificant items that show how people lived. 

From the historical angle, Drums is sound. It profits 
by the work of such historians as Adams. It recognizes 
that the Revolution was a class-struggle as well as a battle 
for abstract rights; it stresses the preoccupation of all 
classes, save a small group, with the business of getting a 
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living rather than with polities; it shows the cruelty and 
injustice that goes with any overturn of an existing social 
state. Incidentally, it indicates the difference between 
the Revolution in the North and in the South. To me it 
would have been more pleasing if attention had been 
given to the influence of the back-country on events at the 
coast, but this was not a necessary part of Mr. Boyd’s 
story and he takes no blame for omitting it. 

There are some minor historical errors. For instance, 
Jenney speaks of men in the West defying ‘‘the sheriff of 
Alamance.’’ The Hillsboro riots, to which this probably 
refers, took place in September of 1770. There was no 
county of Alamance at that time. Jenney speaks of meet- 
ing Boone on this trip. Boone started on his long trip to 
Kentucky in May of 1769 and did not return until 1771. 

Again, Johnnie Fraser presumably went to Edenton in 
the spring of 1771. There he found Mr. Battle and Mr. 
Hewes discussing politics, but neither spoke of the Regu- 
lation, although the battle of Alamance had just taken 
place in May. Moreover, as he came down the river, 
Johnnie, we are told, met Willie Jones. Jones, as it 
happened, was probably near Hillsboro at that time. He 
searched Husband’s house for papers two days after 
Alamance and it is hardly likely that he got back to the 
coast before the governor on June 15 or 20. 

The first errors I believe to be oversights. They are 
hardly worth mentioning except to show how hard it is to 
make a story of this kind accurate in all details. The 
apparent misstatements of fact in the second group were, 
I think, intentional. To have brought in the Regulation 
would have complicated the story, and as for Willie 
Jones, if he was not fighting cocks in the spring of 1771, 
it is quite probable that he was fighting them before or 
after. Then too, since the story is told through the eyes 
of Johnnie Fraser, it is possible that even an event like 
the Regulation might have passed over his head. 
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A third error, or what seems to be an error, I cannot 
find any reason for. Boyd speaks of the defeat of Jones 
for the constitutional convention. Yet Ashe mentions 
Jones as a member of that body, and one of the most 
influential. Moreover, Jones was not one of the conser- 
vative group; in spite of his wealth, he was regarded as a 
radical. 

These somewhat critical comments should not be per- 
mitted to obscure the merits of the story. It presents a 
view of the period in the light of modern historical re- 
search and with the vigor and color that we look for in 
novels of modern life. It shows this period acting upon 
a character that is slight but is not artificial. Moreover, 
although there is plenty of rather plodding writing, there 
are points where something close to genius is at work, 
particularly in the closing scene where the army marches 
past. Some of the tricks inherited from the old type of 
historical novel will probably be discarded in the next 
book. For instance, the London and French episodes in 
Drums are unnecessary, conventional in tone, and do not 
advance the story. Character as distinguished from 
eccentric or conventional types, will perhaps receive more 
attention. Some day we shall have the novel I dream of, 
a novel that applies the method of Nostromo to a period 
of American history and to the portrayal of American 
character. After reading Drums I have a feeling that 
Mr. Boyd is likely to be the man to write it. 




















OCTOBER GIPSY 
By Lew Saretr 


Shake out your golden petticoats, October, 

And swirl your gown of many-colored leaves, 
For soon you will see an end of happy dancing — 
When the ghostly hand of winter weaves 

A shroud about your sheaves. 


Ho! gipsy queen, arrayed in patterned fabrics 
Of pin-oaks blazing, of reeds and sedges brown, 
Flutter your veils and jingle your bright medallions, 
Where golden sunlight filters down, 
Bespangled on your gown. 


To the clatter of castanets among the rushes, 
Flash your dark limbs, O gipsy, flaunt your hips 
And stream upon the wind your ragged ribbons — 
Drunk with the sparkling wine that drips 
From the grape between your lips. 


Drink now and dance! For soon enough your raiment, 
Stripped by the wind, will rustle at your feet, 
And you will shiver, naked of limb and mournful, 
With no heart for a dancing-beat, 
No garb save a winding-sheet. 











SINCERITY IN THE NOVEL* 
By Frank LutTHer Mottr 


The last twenty-five years of American letters have 
been an Era of Experimentation. In poetry we have had 
much adventuring in realms of free verse, imagism, ‘‘the 
higher vaudeville,’’ and many another Ultima Thule. In 
the short story Mr. Sherwood Anderson is probably the 
most significant figure of the times; he is an avowed 
empiricist and the leader of other writers equally free 
from conventional theory. In the novel it is necessary to 
mention only such social satires of exaggeration as Mr. 
Lewis’ Babbitt and Mr. Van Vechten’s The Tattooed 
Countess, such phantasies as Mr. Hecht’s Fantasius 
Mallare series, and the romance of disillusion as written 
by Mr. Cabell, to show what a drawing-away there has 
been from the older ideals of American literature. Inter- 
acting with similar tendencies in the graphic arts and 
music, and with literary movements abroad, American 
belles lettres in their more significant examples have been 
largely experimental for the last quarter-century. 

Probably this is the only way in which American 
writers could save their souls. Imitation to the point of 
slavery had long been the bane of the great mass of 
American literary production. But it must be observed 
that experimentation in literature may be motivated in 
two ways — either by the revolt against conventions of a 
strong mind with something to express, or by the thirst 
for mere novelty on the part of young and clever writers. 
Without doubt many of the leaders in our modern move- 
ments have been actuated by the more legitimate motive; 
but equally without a doubt a great deal of white paper 
has been covered with the twaddle of certain literary 
smart-alecks who have had nothing to say and have said 








*Prairie, by Walter J. Muilenburg. Viking Press ($2.50). 
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it with brilliance. We may as well face the fact that 
experimentation tends to encourage the use of mere de- 
vices and tricks, fads, gloss, and oddity. Much as our 
Era of Experimentation has contributed of value to both 
poetry and fiction, it has certainly given us a greater 
mass of insincere and merely clever writing than has 
burdened American literature in any other period of its 
history. What Daniel Webster called ‘‘the miserable 
interrogatory, ‘What is all this worth?’”’ is one that 
often assails the thoughtful critic when he lays down a 
book of these days, and he prays morning and evening, 
with face turned alternately toward New York and Chi- 
cago, for a new baptism of sincerity upon the writers of 
America. Sincerity in place of flippancy, honesty in 
place of charlatanry, unaffected simplicity in place of 
cant, are the desiderata he longs for. 

Such a critic hails with nothing less than delight books 
like Mr. Muilenburg’s Prairie. Here is a book the es- 
sence of which is sincerity. The simplicity of very truth 
is its bone and sinew. If ever the thought of a jazz- 
hungry public occurred to its author, he did not concede 
it a thrill, or build it a climax. One can imagine Mr. 
Muilenburg looking over his shoulder and saying, ‘‘ Keep 
thou behind me, Satan!’’ In short, the book is honest. 

Of course, to be honest is dangerous. It is to renounce 
not only the devil and all his: works, but his numerous 
public as well. Prairie was written not for those who 
demand thrills, but for those who delight in fine, true- 
seeing interpretation of human life. There are no big 
dramatic scenes, beloved both by realist and romanticist 
but not often occurring in the lives of undramatic people. 
This novel is a chronicle — the short and simple annals 
of the Vaughns. Yet mere continuity, if it is convincing, 
may hold the interest; Prairie does. 

The protagonist is a boy when the story begins, the son 
of a stern, hard-working farmer in one of the Mississippi 
Valley states. The boy rebels against parental discipline 
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and, hearing insistently the call of the West, marries a 
girl of the neighborhood and goes out to Dakota in a 
covered wagon. The rest of the story is the chronicle of 
the contest of the Vaughns against drought, hail, bliz- 
zard, prairie-fire, and the other manifestations of 
nature’s resistance to man’s encroachment. The wife 
cannot sustain the fight; the son grows up in this en- 
vironment a weakling and gets away as soon as he can; 
but Vaughn himself loves it all, accepts defeat only to 
hope for victory, knows a kind of mystic ecstasy in his 
contact with soil, weather, sunset, and season, and, in 
spite of misfortunes which to some observers might seem 
to be major tragedies, does in the end essentially succeed. 
The real theme of the book is Vaughn’s response to his 
environment. It is no new theme certainly; but it is a 
very great theme, and the degree of adequacy in Mr. 
Muilenburg’s treatment of it here measures the success 
of Prairie. It is very wrong to regard Vaughn as an 
attempt to portray the prevailing type of Dakota farmer. 
‘“Without consciously thinking about it, he knew that he 
was unlike other men: he was closer to the glory that is 
in the earth.’’ Vaughn is the farmer-mystic — very much 
farmer, very much mystic. 

Prairie has not only sincerity and simplicity; it has 
charm. The charm is partly in its simplicity, of course; 
but it is found also in its fine descriptions. There are 
many pages of description of the prairie scene, all with- 
out repetition or banality or exaggeration or loss of inter- 
est. I choose one at random: Elias is looking for a farm 
in company with the land-agent Harris: 


The morning air, unstirred by a breeze, was cool and exhila- 
rating. As Elias looked out at the long reaches of gently rolling 
prairie, a glow came into his deep-set grey eyes. This was the 
country he had dreamed of, this was his Promised Land. It was 
so wide, so free ; the small farm-houses, miles apart, each with its 
tiny cluster of buildings, only served to accentuate the feeling of 
vastness. To the young settler there was something remote and 
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magical in these dwellings, as though they were under the spell 
of a pervading, sunlit silence. On all sides stretched the prairie 
floor, gray-green with a carpet of unnumbered grasses. Now and 
then, a soft blurring of green into purple or yellow marked a 
bank of wild flowers. At such times, if he had been alone, Elias 
would have stopped to look more closely, but he was ashamed to 
have his companion know this. And there was no hurry; there 
were years and years ahead to revel in all these things; there 
would be a new delight for each day — a new fragrance, a new 
possibility. He thought of Lizzie, and wished that she were with 
him. 

‘*T like the lay of the land around here.’’ Elias could not keep 
still, and turned to Harris. 


The chief quarrel I have with Prairie is on the basis of 
its style, which, however lovely it is sometimes, is occa- 
sionally stiff with what seems almost like amateurishness. 
The fault is less in the swing of the sentences than in 
such things as the trouble that the author seems to have 
with appellatives for his hero, whom he does not even 
name until well into the book, and whom he calls there- 
after ‘‘the man,’’ ‘‘the farmer,’’ and ‘‘the father’’ to the 
point of tiresomeness. But this is not enough to spoil 
anybody’s enjoyment of the book, and I prefer to speak 
of other things — such as the singular harmony of the 
whole work — architectonics, proportion, unity of idea 
and tone. One interesting idea that runs through the 
whole is the development of heredity in Elias. His taking 
up Bible reading, his treatment of his own son, his plans 
for his farm, all recall the elder Vaughn. When we come 
to Elias’ treatment of his boy, we must remember that 
Elias was deciding the questions involved not with his 
mind upon his experiences with his own father, but upon 
the state of facts at the time as he saw them. 

Prairie does credit to the Viking Press, which makes 
its début in the publishing world with the volume. The 
printing and binding are good, and the general format is 
conservative and pleasing. 

I may note, finally, a tendency among the reviewers of 
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the novels of Miss Suckow, Mr. Frederick, Mr. Sergel, 
and Mr. Muilenburg to refer their work to a school cen- 
tering in THe Mrimianp—a school which is assumed 
to find its subject-matter in Middle Western farm life. 
There is, of course, no Mipuanp school; and much as a 
Middle Western magazine, and most Middle Western 
writers indeed, must emphasize farm and village life if 
they are to be true to their locale, they are by no means 
limited to that subject-matter. The one ideal Toe Mip- 
LAND has always stood for, and the great quality in the 
writers whom it has encouraged and who have encour- 
aged it, is, as I see it, sincerity. A degree of craftsman- 
ship must, of course, be demanded; but sincerity in 
portraying such phases of existence as they have ob- 
served is the quality by which these writers — and certain 
others for whose work we are thankful — have achieved 
whatever success is theirs. 








BRIEF REVIEWS 


FICTION 
Mr. Bisbee’s Princess and Other Stories. By Juttan STREET. 
(Doubleday, $2.) Mr. Street is alwavs interesting, and is de- 
eidedly an artist. The chief story in this volume is not, however, 
very important. The Other Stories of the title are two, ‘‘A 
Speaking Likeness’’ and ‘‘Svringas,’’ and the latter of them is a 
really beautiful piece of work. 


Barren Ground, by ELLEN Guascow. (Doubleday, $2.) This 
seems to me a fine novel. It does what I believe a realistic novel 
should do: it expresses a theme of general significance in terms 
of character and action convincingly and absorbingly individual. 
The life of Dorinda presents the whole dramatic problem of a 
decaying rural society without losing for the book its strong 
appeal as a genuine story of one human being. The stvle of the 
book is adequate and dignified, rising at times to high beauty in 
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the descriptions of landscape. The structure seems a bit obvious 
at first, but in the end it is profoundly satisfying. Altogether, 
Barren Ground is a fine achievement, and richly deserves its 
wide reading. 


The Best Love Stories of 1924. Edited by Muriet MILLER 
Humpurey. (Small, Maynard, $2.) There are some good stories 
in this collection and some poor ones, some realistic and some 
romantic, some long and some short, some exotic and some home- 
spun, some sad and some gay. In short, there is great variety. 
The anthologist has had some design of exhibiting certain mod- 
ern viewpoints in regard to this matter of love, and she has 
included a few stories that do that; but chiefly it is the old, old 
story. 


Fishmonger’s Fiddle. Tales by A. E. Copparp. (Knopf, $2.50.) 
Mr. Coppard is no doubt one of the most skilful writers of tales 
in England today. Two kinds of story he does with singular 
excellence: the genre study, and the study of an emotion or 
passion, usually that of a woman. In both we are likely to find 
some odd or fantastic twist. This love of the unusual points to 
Mr. Coppard’s fault, which betrays itself in a lack of perfect 
genuineness, now more and now less noticeable. His habitual 
detachment does not mitigate this fault, so that one sometimes 
feels that his characters are much like puppets on a string. But 
for ability in construction, for dialect, for cleverness in diction, 
and for bits of pictures, Mr. Coppard is unexcelled. 


The Crazy Fool. By DonaLp Oepen Stewart. (A. & C. Boni, 
$2.) Crazy it surely is. Enjoyable? That depends upon the 
reader’s mood; it is not sure-fire humor, but if one gets off with 
a crackle and a bang, one is in for a half-hour of chuckles. It is 
a mistake not to divide the material into chapters, for about half 
an hour is enough of The Crazy Fool at a time: he is too con- 
sistently crazy. This is not the original American brand of 
humor; it hasn’t much kinship with Mark Twain. It is the more 
sophisticate Carolyn Wells sort, and it has far less bottom to 
stand on than Mark Twain’s. To find much effective satire in it 
is too arduous a task for me. 

I should like to know how Mr. Stewart is. Granted that he 
began The Crazy Fool with a sound mind, it is searcely credible 
that he finished it without at least some dizziness. 
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He Was a Man. By Rose Wiper Lane. (Harpers, $2.50.) 
Probably because his widow is still alive and very active in pre- 
serving her famous husband’s memory, Jack London is not 
named specifically as the hero of this chronicle. But every read- 
er must know that Gordon Blake is none other than the spec- 
tacular author of The Call of the Wild. 

It would have been easy to forgive the author of this book for 
slighting or even suppressing some of the incidents of Jack 
London ’s life in the interest of unity: as it is, she has given us a 
long series of episodes which make up the career of a man who 
had no great unifying motive in his life. He was not even a 
socialist consistently. If he had one great passion it was that of 
self-gratification, but the author of He Was a Man is too whole- 
hearted an admirer of her hero fully to realize this. Some of the 
episodes are well done, but the book suffers from the multiplicity 
of them, and even more, it must be said, from a failure really to 
get inside the mind and soul of the hero and make him seem the 
living, breathing, swaggering, deeply passionate fellow he was. 


Georgian Stories 1925. (Putnam, $2.50.) The third volume of 
Putnam’s Georgian Stories marks the series’ emergence into the 
annual class. This is a good collection; if there are no great 
stories in it, there is only one (the last in the volume) that is 
really poor. There is less of originality in the 1925 book than in 
the one for 1924, but somewhat more of honesty. F. Tennyson 
Jesse’s ‘‘Baker’s Fury’’ and Arnold Palmer’s ‘‘Brown, of 
Epsom’’ have much sincerity and interpretive value. If this 
series is really representative of the English short story, there is 
no small movement in that country toward the fanciful and even 
mystical tale — perhaps an influence from Ireland. By the way, 
so long as portraits are published, why not brief biographical 
notes? Some of these authors are merely names to American 
readers. 


POETRY 

Earth Moods, by Hervey ALLEN. (Harper, $2.) This is a 
remarkably sound and vigorous group of poems. The ambitious 
title sequence, while considered and eloquent, appeals to me per- 
sonally less than some of the ‘‘Other Poems.’’ Perhaps Mr. 
Allen’s fine version of the Promethean theme should be especially 
mentioned, however. Of the unconnected poems, I like especially 
‘‘Gargantuana’’ and ‘‘Southward Sidonian Hanno.’’ In all of 
Mr. Allen’s work I find sincerity, emotional impact, intelligence, 
and sound craftsmanship. 
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The Song of the Indian Wars. By Joun G. NEIHARDT. (Mac- 
millan.) History in verse has seldom been successful. Camoens’ 
Lusiad is perhaps the greatest exception, and it has much of 
legend. Samuel Daniel’s Civil Wars, with its ‘‘manner better 
fitting prose,’’ and Joel Barlow’s grandiloquent Columbiad, were 
ambitious failures. The great successes have been made when 
the matter had been transmuted into legend, as in the Iliad, the 
Aeneid, and the Arthurian and Carolingian poems. 

In Mr. Neihardt’s new poem, which is ultimately to take its 
place as the fifth in his epie cycle of the American frontier, we 
have, then, an almost unparalleled achievement — a successful 
long historical poem. Faithful to historical and geographical 
detail as it is, it does not, however, give the reader the effect of a 
historical chronicle. The epic elements— heroic mood, racial 
clash, sweep of vast movement, power of nature — are here in 
full effectiveness. One follows the successive incidents with an 
almost breathless interest which increases to the great climax of 
the Custer fight, followed by catastrophe in the death of Crazy 
Horse ; and one closes the book (at least I did) with the convic- 
tion that here is a great American poem. 

The parts of it that stand out in my mind are the Council at 
Laramie, with the great oration of Red Cloud; the Wagon-Box 
fight, which is without a doubt the best story of an Indian fight 
in American poetry; the Beecher Island fight, which is almost as 
good; and the death of Crazy Horse, which to me was very 
affecting. The only part of the poem in which historical and 
geographical detail seem to burden the movement is in the latter 
half of the Custer fight, and it may be that there my disappoint- 
ment was due to the fact that in telling the story from the view- 
point of Reno’s men chiefly, Custer is almost left out. 

The reader of Mr. Neihardt’s other poems will expect an ade- 
quate presentation of the plains in spring and autumn, winter 
and summer; and in this he will not be disappointed. He will 
also expect a vivid characterization of individual heroes, and a 
realization of all human moods both in the camps of the troopers 
and in the Indian village; and here again he will realize his 
expectations. Here the Indian at last is given fair literary 
treatment — neither idealized nor objurgated. Certain bits of 
human experience stand out memorably: Jim Condon’s defi in 
the Wagon-Box fight, the Indian lad who introduces the Little 
Bighorn fight, and the comic relief as Sergeant Hanley chases 
the pack-mule on Reno’s hill. 

In short, here is real and sound accomplishment — another 
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fine piece of work to take its place in the cycle which I firmly 
believe will be one of the greatest poetical achievements of our 
generation. 


Hesperides, by Ripeety TorreENcE (Macmillan, $1.75). Fine 
workmanship — the meter always competent, the phrasing even 
better. The title poem, the longest in the book, is beautiful, but 
leaves the reader cold, remote from the subject. The best things 
in the volume are those pieces already widely known in anthol- 
ogies: the beautiful couplet stanzas of ‘‘ Eye Witness’’: 


‘**T seem to myself like water and sky, 
A river and a rover and a passer-by.”’ 


and the warm human mingling of trivial and tragic in ‘‘The 
Son’’: 
‘‘T heard an old farm-wife, 
Selling some barley, 
Mingle her life with life 
And the name ‘Charley.’ 


‘*Saying: ‘The crop’s all in, 
We’re about through now; 
Long nights will soon begin, 
We’re just us two now. 


‘« “Twelve bushel at sixty cents, 
It’s all I carried — 
He sickened making fence; 
He was to be married — 


** “Tt feels like frost was near — 
His hair was curly. 
The spring was late that year, 
But the harvest early.’ ’’ E. P. F. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


William Austin, Creator of Peter Rugg. By Wauter AvusTIN. 
(Marshall Jones, $5.) This well-made volume contains a com- 
petent, documented biographical study of William Austin, and 
also his four chief tales. Austin was a graduate of Harvard, an 
active lawyer and public man, a member successively of both 
houses of the Massachusetts legislature, and one of the earliest 
American short story writers of importance. There can be no 
doubt that he exerted a considerable influence upon the genius 
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of Nathaniel Hawthorne. The story of Peter Rugg has become 
a New England legend; two recensions of the tale are given 
in this volume — one in ballad form by Louise Imogen Guiney, 
and one in polyphonic prose by Amy Lowell. I am glad that 
‘“‘The Late Joseph Netterstrom’’ and ‘‘The Man with the 
Cloaks’’ are made accessible here. The book is a fine memorial 
to a worthy man by his grandson. 


Political and Social History of the Umted States 1829-1925. By 
ARTHUR MEIER SCHLESINGER. (Macmillan, $2.40.) This work is 
designed as a college textbook, but it is good general reading. 
Its outstanding feature is the emphasis upon the social phases of 
our history and the acceptance of new and relatively unconsid- 
ered fields as worthy the attention of the historian. Popular 
sports, for example, would not formerly have been accorded a 
place in such a history. The bibliographies at the ends of chap- 
ters are helpful. Professor Homer C. Hockett has given similar 
treatment to the period from 1492 to 1828. 


Edward Everett, Orator and Statesman. By Paut REVERE 
FrRoTHINGHAM. (Houghton Mifflin, $6.) The words on the 
jacket of this book are (how seldom it happens!) well chosen: 
‘The First and Definitive Life of Edward Everett.’’ It does 
appear to be definitive; it is capably done; in most respects cer- 
tainly it is adequate. 

The author of this biography had to be well acquainted with 
various fields, for Everett was a versatile man. A student, then 
a professor, then president at Harvard; a scholar in the field of 
Greek literature; successful editor of the North American Re- 
view; member of congress, governor, senator; traveler and stu- 
dent abroad, and later minister to England; one of America’s 
great orators, and in his leisure hours a poet — Everett set for 
his biographer a task which called for no small equipment. But 
he left a diary covering forty years, as well as many letters, 
which have been invaluable to Mr. Frothingham. Everett nar- 
rowly missed greatness in three of his phases, but he did miss it 
in all. As an orator ‘‘he was over-ornate, and too perfect.”’ 
Besides, both as orator and review-writer, he was too formal and 
heavy. 

The only fault I have to find with this excellent work is a 
tendency to slight the portrayal of personality. Ten years ago 
probably this criticism would not have been levied, but recent 
‘*psychographies’’ have shown the value of emphasis on intimate 
personal revelation. That Mr. Frothingham definitely renounced 
this method is apparent ; that it would have added a value to his 
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work seems equally apparent. ‘‘Official’’ biographies labor 
under some disadvantages in this respect. The personality of 
Everett, despite the fact that he had so much of the grand man- 
ner, seems to have been attractive ; else how could Macaulay have 
written him: ‘‘I assure you that there is not a breakfast party 
assembled by any of your old friends at which the probability of 
your paying England a visit is not diseussed’’? The chapter on 
Everett at the Court of St. James reveals the man as more a wit 
than I had supposed possible, and many diary entries and letters 
lead me to suspect that, in spite of all his aura of greatness, 
Edward Everett was human. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

The Essential American Tradition. By JEssE LEE BENNETT. 
(Doran, $3.) This volume is mainly devoted to an anthology of 
the pronouncements of famous political thinkers upon American 
ideals. It is a valuable compilation. The variety of opinion is 
extraordinary ; indeed the book as a whole comes dangerously 
near to showing that there is no essential American tradition. 
This is a healthful enough conclusion, much as it may hurt the 
pride of the superficial patriot. 

The book is prefaced by a hundred-page digest of the origin 

and progress of certain ideas which have been from time to time 
accepted as American lodestars. Although the style lacks that 
conciseness and simplicity that a digest should have, these pages 
serve the purposes of an introduction acceptably. The doctrines 
of individualism, the social contract, and natural rights are dis- 
cussed as to their origins, their importance in American history, 
and their contemporary modifications. The chief ideas of the 
declaration of independence and the constitution, and certain 
current beliefs are then set forth. Mr. Bennett concludes that 
‘*the essential American tradition is certainly not a thing 
of formulas and symbols.’’ It is rather ‘‘a continuing aspira- 
tion.’’ Mr. Bennett is a journalist, and his book is designed 
largely as an editorial aid. 
Cracker-box Philosophers in American Humor and Satire. By 
JENNETTE TANDY. (Columbia University Press, $2.50.) This is 
another one of those Columbia dissertations in English which are 
readable literature as well as scholarly studies. Doctor Tandy 
finds a certain unity in the protagonist utilized by American 
writers of humor from 1787 to the present day. The Yankee, the 
Georgia cracker, the postmaster at ‘‘Confedrit X Roads,’’ 
Ward’s showman, Mr. Dooley, and Potash and Perlmutter are 
shown to be close kin. The style is admirable, the material 
fascinating, the bibliographies excellent. 
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Edith Wharton. By Rosert Morss Lovett. (McBride, $1.) 
This second critical monograph in the Modern American Writers 
series lives up to the promise of the series and to the standard 
set by Mr. Van Doren’s Cabell. It appears that these books are 
going to be indispensable. Mr. Lovett has here pointed out the 
strength and weakness of one of America’s chief writers very 
fairly. The study is judicial in tone, and thus there is pre- 
cluded perhaps any trenchant attack on what seems to me to be 
Mrs. Wharton’s great weakness — her predilection for people in 
themselves unimportant. Mrs. Gerould once praised her for her 
preoccupation with aristocrats however weak, finding warrant in 
Shakespeare’s use of kings for heroes; but I feel sure that the 
Aristotelian maxim upon which such argument is apparently 
based may be shown to afford anything but a justification of 
Mrs. Wharton’s choice of heroines. 


Red. By Cart Van VecuTeN. (Knopf, $2.50.) In this volume 
Mr. Van Vechten signalizes his abandonment of the art of mu- 
sical criticism — in which he has been so lively and interesting a 
figure — by gathering together some of the best papers on mu- 
sical subjects that he has published in periodicals and in other 
books. The title is derived from a declaration of Robert Schu- 
mann: ‘‘ Red is the color of youth. Oxen and turkeys are always 
enraged by it.’’ The title is a perfect one, for youth — militant 
youth — is the very stuff of these papers, and of all, indeed, that 
I have read from the pen of Mr. Van Vechten. Self-assured, 
vigorous, challenging, loving novelty and change, clever, Mr. Van 
Vechten likes better than anything else to shoot little barbs into 
the tough hides of conservatives. It is an excellent sport, as well 
as a necessary and valuable one, and it is a chief office of youth. 
These papers are full of robust ideas. The author’s belief in 
jazz as the salvation of American music, his advocacy of the use 
of motion pictures as ‘‘ program notes’’ at symphony concerts, 
his attacks on the ‘‘standpat’’ music critics are all stimulating. 
In his more erudite and less bellicose moods, he writes well on 
such subjects as the literary ability of musicians, heaven and hell 
in music, the re-writing of masterpieces. But after all, the note 
one looks for in these papers is the note which may be represented 
by this obiter dictum: ‘‘I am inclined to believe that the Penn- 
sylvania Station, the Manhattan Bridge, and that ‘roaring, epic 
ragtime tune,’ Waiting for the Robert E. Lee, are among the 
first twenty-four beautiful things in America.’’ 
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The Literature of the Middle Western Frontier. By Ra.PH 
LEsuiE Rusk. (Columbia University Press, 2 vols., $7.50.) This 
task has long wanted doing and is now done very well indeed. 
It has involved a vast deal of research which has been pains- 
takingly and accurately performed without making the resulting 
book dry or uninteresting. 

The time is sure to come, and that soon, I believe, when the 
history of American literature shall be rewritten from the stand- 
points of geography, economics, industry, and the social studies 
generally. Biographical sketches plus criticism of masterpieces 
may no longer be accepted as literary history. Letters have 
come too close to the people in these latter years; and besides, the 
progress made by the historians in the development of new 
viewpoints has surely taught students of literary movements 
something. When this rewriting of American literary history 
takes place, it is upon such studies as that of Professor Rusk that 
the historian will rely. 

This work takes up first, the cultural beginnings in the earliest 
Middle West —in such towns as Lexington in Kentucky, Cin- 
cinnati in Ohio, and New Harmony in Indiana — with their 
churches, schools, and periodicals. The writer then considers in 
successive chapters the travel books, magazines and newspapers, 
controversial writings, scholarly works, fiction, poetry, and 
drama, ending with a consideration of eastern and foreign influ- 
ences, and an extensive bibliography. 

It is to be hoped, and even expected, that other scholars will 
now study the literatures of the other frontiers with equal thor- 
oughness. Since the works of Professors Turner and Paxson, the 
importance of the frontier in all its phases has come to be rather 
fully appreciated: it remains for the historians of literature to 
do their part. 
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